








CRISIS NEAR IN MEXICO 


Between . Revolutionists and Aggrieved Allies, Carranza Faces Justice— 


Villa’s Mysterious Seclusion Since 1916 ; 


justice hangs over President Venustiano Carranza .of 

Mexico. It is regarded as certain that he cannot longer 

stave off a settlement of the grievances which have been 
piling up in the United States and various European nations 
because of the high-handed treatment accorded to foreign in- 
terests in the Mexican Republic. 
- Either Carranza must come to terms with the United States 
and the Allies, with acceptable guarantees that Mexico will meet 
her obligations to these countries, or the revolutionists may 
shake him from power. In addition to the Villa rising there are not 
less than ten revolutionary movements in Mexico. All the others 
are small, but they represent many parts of Mexico, and are 
significant of gathering menace. Carranza is turning to the 
United States in the hope of escape from a fall. His son-in-law, 
General Candido Aguilar, arrived in Washington only a few 
days ago to try to explain away Carranza’s recent course toward 
the United States and the Allies. 

Need of funds presses Mexico closer and closer. Many 
Government employes are on part pay. The Villa group lures 
away Carranza’s soldiers—more than 50,000 of them, it is esti- 
mated—by promises of loot. Mexico’s debt, including guarantees 
and back interest, amounts to $362,933,782.. No interest on it 
has been paid since 1913. A great part of the money is owed 
in the United States and allied countries. Government expenses 
have been met in part by the use of the receipts of the seized 
railroads and express companies. Bonds of these are largely 
held outside of Mexico. 

The only way Carranza can get the money which his Gov- 
ernment needs is by coming to an accounting. How much time 
he has to come to terms is the crucial question. As yet the Vil'a 
movement and other uprisings against 
him are not regarded as haVing reached an 
imminently dangerous stage. The Villa 
army would have to take Chihuahua and 
then Torreon before gaining a real ad- 
vantage. The repulse of the Villa forces 
at Juarez last Sunday and Monday by 
American troops is taken at Washington 
to mean that the Administration will 
give Carranza another. chance, though it 
is possible to regard the sally across the 
international boundary in the light mere- 
ly of a strong hint to the forces of dis- 
order that they must keep their domestic 
shooting-up parties inside their own cor- 
ral, and not in the ardor of the game 
trespass on American ground or use 
Americans as targets. 

There is no gainsaying that Carranza 
is in a tight place, with the League of 
Nations forming for economic pressure 
‘ 2 Monument 
from without and a growing pressure te 
from revolutionists from within. Independence. 


Nes to the best-informed opinion in Washington, 


> 


While the crisis is approaching, one of the chief topi 
discussion is the behavior of the bandit Villa. As in all 
can crises of recent years, the advent of Villa suggests 
and excitement. At this particular time, owing to his 
sence from the limelight since Pershing’s search for 
is a considerable element of mystery connected with his doings. 
Although nobody in official Washington credits the ‘often-re- 
curring theory that Villa is dead, it is undeniable that he has 
vanished from the ken of American writers and photographers, 
and that he has ceased to be the object of the publicity which 
was formerly his delight. 

There is still a question in some people’s minds, regardless 
of official opinion and despite last week’s dispatches stating 
that he was in command of the Juarez attack, whether the leader 
of the guerrilla army is really “ Pancho” Villa. himself or an- 
other leader operating in his name. 

One of the May reports from El Paso read: “Villa forces 
occupied Guadelupe, a Mexican town opposite Fabens, Texas, 
thirty-two miles east of El Paso, last night, according to infor- 
mation from Fabens today.” Another said: “ News of a serious 
battle between Villistas and Federal troops on May 6 at Cor- 
ralitos, some distance south of Jimenez, on the main railroad line 
between Chihuahua City and Torreon, reached Washington to- 
day in advices from Mexico City.” There was a lack of the per- 
sopal element and the personal contact in all of these bits of 
news. And the most recent dispatches, in the last eight days, 
have said a great deal more about “ Villistas” and “Villa 
troops ” than about the man himself. 

Many reasons are advanced by the skeptics to hold up the 
theory that Villa is dead. Not the least of them is the bandit’s 
fondness for basking in the public eye. During the high fury of 

his escapades in former years there was 
no camp in Mexico where the newspaper . 
correspondent was as welcome as in his. 
Stories about him, his life, his endeavors, 
his ambitions, and his conquests were as 
manna to his soul when he saw them in 
print. They were illustrated by numer- 
ous photographs. There was a period, 
indeed, in 1914 when an illustrated peri- 
without a story about or an interview 
with this romantic figure. 

What has become of all the snapshots 
and interviews? Well, perhaps “ Pan- 
cho” is really afraid of publicity at last. 

One writer who was persona grata to 
‘Villa is John Reed. He incorporated his 
impressions of the bandit chief into a 
book. Reed asked him whether he did 
not aspire to become President of Mex- 

Above: ico. He answered: 

Main Square .“*1 am a fighter, not a statesman. I 
in 

Mexico City. ( Continued on Page 14) 
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The Reception Committee. 


danger as the building on that side was 
bordered by the Place du Vieux-Marche, 
a market-place more than 100 feet widc, 
running parallel with Rue de Namur. All 
this, of course, assuming thatthe mu- 


sessed against the Germans, and I won- 
der what amount of it has been or will be 
allotted toward the upbuilding of Lou- 
vain’s famous library and university. All 
the stored gold of Germany cannot pay 
for the scientific value of the rare docu- 
ments, the thousands of manuscripts, and 
incunabula which were the priceless 


heritage of four. centuries and are now 
lost to us forever. 

Generous efforts of America to rebuild 
Louvain’s university and to restock its 
library, soon to be given an added im- 
petus by the visit to America of Bel- 
gium’s great Cardinal Mercier, are a 
source of gratification to all patrons of 
education. But in the words of Moreau 
(La Bibliotheque de l'Universite de Lou- 
vain): } 

“Who will give her back—and I do 
not speak here of the manuscripts, the 
incunabula, the archives—her academic 


scientific essays of her humanists, her 
philosophers, her theologians, her jurists, 


astronomers, who during centuries were 
the very brains of the ‘Pays de par 
deca’? Who will restore her ‘ Unica,’ 
her ‘ Rarissima,’ which.she possessed in 
such great numbers? Who will give her 
those in folio on mathematics, on ancient 
medicine, on theology, on canon law, on 
history, on patrology, gathered mostly 
by the science and the zeal of her librari- 
ans and the generosity of her bene- 
factors?” ' 

“Who will give her back those editions 
of the classics before which their au- 
thors, the poets, the tragedians, the his- 


_ 


Louvain Without a Library 


Three Thousand Students Are Back at the War-Ruined Belgian University, But Books  - 
and Manuscripts Burned by Germans Cannot Be Replaced 


dinal of Belgium taught us the depths of 
scholastic philosophy, or emerging from 
the “ Juste Lipse,” so' named after Lou- 
vain’s famous savant of the sixteenth 
century, we would meet a venerable, bent 
figure with classical features, ‘or an 
alert but pensive foreigner of scientific 
demeanor, and upon scanning the visi- 
tor’s book in the library, find that we 
had been face to face with a world au- 
thority from the Sorbonne or Heidelberg 
in search of documents that might eluci- 
date an Egyptian discovery, or an inter- 
nationally renowned scholar from Oxford 
or Yale or Salamanca or Athens quietly 


( Continued on Page 15) 
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Summertime School Plans in the City 


Co-operation of Many Agencies for Keeping the Children Healthier and Happier = 
Through the Vacation Period : us 


VERY mother of a family whose 
means do not allow of a vacation 
in the country dreads the ap- 

of Summer, for the ques- 
tion always is, “ What shall we do with 
the children?” “School closes and the 
streets, with their teeming traffic and 
nondescript companions, open up for the 
demoralization of the boys.and girls. 
When the.war opened the Federation for 
Child Study realized that that ever-pres- 
ent situation had been made more acute 
by the absence of fathers at the front 
or the engagement of mothers in war 
work at ‘home, and the result of study 
and experiment has been the establish- 
ment of the Play School, which contem- 
plates the all-day care of groups of 
children under conditions calculated to 
promote their physical, intellectual and 
civic development. 

More than that, (for the term “ Play 
School ” is: something of a misnomer;) 
it does what has never been done ade- 
quately before. It brings to bear upon 
the day-by-day problems all the agencies 
of the community that have anything to 
contribute. The publie agencies of which 
the average child has never heard, and 
the average child’s average mother has 
never chosen to utilize, are brought to 
the child. The Department of Health, 
publie libraries, public dispensaries aiid 
clinies, public hospitals, Department of 
Public Charities, and the public baths, 
are made a living factor in the com- 
munity life. And the private agencies, 
~which are even less well known, are 
brought into play. And so, in New York 
last year, the Play School children re- 
ceived the benefit of the activities of the 
Academy of Medicine, the People’s Music 
League, People’s University Extension 
Society, Educational Dramatic League, 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, Red Cross, Woman’s City 
Club, various hospitals and clinics, the 
Society for Ethical Culture, and the 
Child Welfare Exhibit Committee. And, 
finally, individuals and_ commercial 
agencies have been brought into co- 
operation, and have become civie factors 
to a degree which they never would have 
attained had it not been for .the Play 
School acting as a central distributing 
centre. 


The federation first had its attention - 


drawn to the necessity of taking care of 
the child during the Summer through a 
realization of the scientific fact that the 
average child loses weight during the 
Summer and that the vacation, which is 


ordinarily supposed to be of such great 
benefit to him, leaves him actually 
weaker than he was at the close of school. 


It became evident that when” thrown — 


upon his own resources and allowed to 
live in irregular life in the city streets 


his phisique suffered. Healthful instruc-” 


tive play seemed to be the remedy. 
Steps through which were evolved the 
co-ordinated otgans which will function 
in seven centres during the coming Sum- 
mer were taken one at a time, but as it 
now stands the plan. seems simple and 
informed by common sense—a plan which 
can be adapted to conditions in any city 
where the people live in congested quar- 
ters and the mothers are at a loss-as to 
what to do with the children. In New 


York the schools will be conducted at- 


Hudson Guild, Madison. House, Green- 
wich House, Hamilton House, Stuyvesant 
House, Emanuel Sisterhood, and the 
Ethical Culture School. They will be 
under the direction of Dr. Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, who is,head of the depart- 
ment of biology at Julia Richman High 
School. 

The guiding principle in the building 
up of the schools has been that of follow- 
ing through the whole day of the child’s 
normal life; and making it healthier, 
happier, and more productive of pefma- 
nent mental improvement. Of funda- 
mental importance has been health pro- 
tection, and therefore the plans include 
suitable feeding, medical supervision, 
bathing, individual, guidance and adjust- 
ment in health matters and health edu- 
cation, thus extending the influence of 
the school into the home. Then there 
has been the necessity of providing op- 
portunities for work and play, work and 
play that are graded, pleasurable, in- 
teresting, and directed. More than that, 
they must be purposeful and productive, 
and not mere gestures to pass away the 
time. And finally the life of the child 
requires training in social adjustment. 
Children must learn to live with others, 
to share, to co-operate, to be consider- 
ate, to feel what concerns cthers and 
what concerns them as members of the 
group. ; 

In other words, the children have every 
opportunity to do the things which they 
would ordinarily do if left to their own 
devices, but in the play school they are 
led. by sympathetic suggestion to do 
them in the right way and for the great- 
est good of themselves and society. For 
instance, the children must eat, and in 
many cases the poor are notoriously ex- 


"“Suvpwies Play School—The Rest Puriod. 


Summer Play School—The Shoe-making. Class. 


travagant eaters in that, through igno- 
rance or race. customs, they do not give, 
any attention to proper apportionment 
of food yalues. This is where the public 
doctors, nurses, dietitians, and the com- 
munity kitchen begin tobe useful. 

The children -get their lunches at-the 
nominal price of 5 cents a day and re- 
ceive the essential 1,000 calories in the 
form of nutritious soup, bread, butter, 
and. dessert.. They may-call for more, for 
there is no limitation upon quantity, and, 
incidentally, this privilege does away 
with the “ grabbing ” which on the open- 
ing “day of school is a striking and -piti- 
able feature of the lunch period. : 

Americanization is the keyword in the 
lunchroom, as it is in all other phases of 
the work. The various natjonalities have 
their peculiar dietaries, and through in- 
ertia and ignorance find it difficult to 
know what to do when‘the exigencies of 
war and after-war conditions deprive 
them of certain articles and make sub- 
stitutes necessary. The Italian, of course, 


loves his oil and spaghetti, but during the . 


war, and even now, they have risen in 
price beyond. the reach of the slender 
pocketbook of the laborer with a numer- 
ous family. Meanwhile the mother finds 
that her child is thriving on the food of 


the play school. He is gaining weight, 


Jessie T. Beals. 


‘ 


girls make dresses for themselves 


_are truly at play, for it is with the 


i 


“spirit of American humanity and 


ways of decent and wholesome. living. - 





hired the Italian architect Fossati to put 
; mosque in a full state of repair. In 


teyal D ng 
the Light of the 
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Art Glories of Saint Sophia 


Sealed Beauties of Famous Mosque at Constantinople May Be Revealed 
When Sultan’s Capital Passes Into Other Hands 


fr rs Vestibule to the Nave—Christ on a Throne, Holding a Gospel Open to the Words, “1 am 
World! Peace Be With You.” A Monarch Is Prostrate Before Him, and in Medallions 
-on- Either Side Are Mary the Intercessor, and Michael the Protector. 


Mesaics of Anthemius, Bishop of Nico- 

media, Martyred 311, and Basil, Bishop 

f Caesarea, Martyred in 379, in 
Mesque of St. Sophia. 


(“ Altchristliche Baudenkmiler Konstan- 
tinopels.”) 

In the first place, the Turk, not being 
a builder, found it convenierc to preserve 
the buildings of the people whom he 
conquered and to adapt them to his own 
use with as little expense and effort as 
possible. The Christian edifice, with its 


are in primitive form to the aboriginal 
religion of the Alaskans) readily be- 
came a mosque. Moreover, it is said to 
be the teaching of Islam, whether 
through the Koran or not, that True Be- 
lievers must never destroy the face of 
a picture or statue of man nor attempt 
to reproduce it as it is the face of God, 
mor may any writings be destroyed, be- 
cause the Word of God may be concealed 
therein. ; - 

“St. Sophia” is really a misnomer, 
for the phrase as applied to the church 
or mosque in question has nothing to do 
with any saint, Half Latinized as 
Sancta Sophia, it comes from the Greek 
phrase “Hagia Sophia,” meaning Holy 
Wisdom. The edifice was erected by 
Justinian the Great on the site of two 
earlier churches bearing the same name. 
The architects were Anthemius of Tralles. 
and his nephew, Isodorus of Miletus. It 
was founded in 532 and dedicated on 
Christmas Day 588. Twenty years after 
the first dedication the dome fell on ac- 
count of an earthquake, and in the im- 
mediate restoration which took place the 
dome was raised twenty-five feet higher. 
Various repairs were later made under 
Basil L., Basil I1., Andronicus IIL, and 
Cantacuzene, and finally, under Turkish 
auspices, as has already been said, by 
Fossati in 1847-48. Aside from chang- 
ing the appearance:of the interior, the 
Turks; when they took possession in 1453, 
erected a minaret at each of the four 
exterior angles of the building. 

The problem the architects had to 
solve was how to carry a dome 107 feet 
in diameter and forty-six feet deep on 
four major arches. At the east and 
west ends are immense arched apses, the 
full width of the dome, which are again 
subdivided into three smaller arched 
apses. The north and south arches are 
filled with lofty columns carrying arches 
opening into the aisle on the ground 
floor and a gallery on the upper, the 
walls above being pierced with windows 


* of immense size. Rhodian brick was 
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© Underwood & Underwood. 


Interior of St. Sophia, Showing the Disks. 


the. general material of construction, 
lined in the interior with thin~ slabs 
of precious marble. Light pumice 
stone was used in the dome. The length 
of the church from entrance door to 
eastern apse is 260 feet; in width, in- 


readily removed were taken away by 


cluding the aisles, 238. The apex of the - i 


dome is at an elevation of 175 feet. 

The temples of the gods at Heliopolis 
and Ephesus, at Delos and Baalbek, at 
Athens and Cyzicus were plundered of 
their columns. There are forty columns 
on the ground floor and sixty in the gal- 
leries, often crowned with beautiful capi- 
tals, in which the monograms of the Em- 
peror Justinian and the Empress Theo- 
dora are inscribed. The eight porphyry 
columns, placed in pairs in the four bays 
at the angles of the nave, came from the 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbek. They 
were presented to Justinian by Marcia, 


umns of verde antique on either side of 
the nave are from the Temple of Diana 


‘at Ephesus, one of the Seven Wonders 


of the World. - 

The grandeur and beauty of the col- 
umns, which may still be seen today 
under the illumination of .thousands of 
lamps, were quite put in the shade, ac- 
cording to Fossati, by the wonders of 
the mosaic-lined walls and vaults under 


~ the light of the sun which poured 


through the huge windows studded with 
colored crystals of constantly changing 
hues. He found the mosaics to be formed 
of glass of various colors cut into small 
pieces and applied to the vaults with 
cement. The gold mosaic was made by 
gold leaf annealed between two sheets 
of giass, the art of which has been lest. 
Silver mosaic was made in the same way. 
Besides gold and silver, the principal col- 
ors are red, blue, and green, although 
others are used for shading faces. The 
vaulting throughout is covered with a 
background of gold, on which conven- 
tionalized Persian patterns follow the 
general lines of construction and form 
frames, as it were, for the glorious 
pictures. 

Among the hundréds of mosaic pict- 
ures which Fossati saw, but which the 
circumstances of his work did not per- 
mit him to copy, were the gigantic 
“Judgment of God” in the dome and 
the gigantic Cherubim in the pendentives 
of the dome. Each of these has four 
wings and each head is four feet two 
inches high; the upper feathers of the 
wings are light green and the under 
feathers brown. 


All... the. ..treasu...s...which...could.. be... 


Biggest Wheel of Fortun 
Will Allot $60,000,000 in Bonuses for 
Paris City Bond Issue 


FTER every great war a speculative quickly as possible; a 
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“ All these bonds are to be numbered, 
and are to be gradually paid off at par, 
that is, at $100 each, in ‘the course of the 


brass cartridges, must be locked up in 2 
single urn at the time the loan is issued. 
At each drawing, apart from the several 
thousand bonds to be drawn at par, there 
will also be several hundred bonds to be 
from $250,000 down to $1,000 each. 

“ Now, we want you to make for us, as 
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“ Fortune. Sphere.>-—Made-for-a-Great-French-Land. Bank.-the.Credit..Eoncier... The .©xt! 
_- Wheel for the: Paris: City Bond- Sales: Wit- Be-Four-Times-as-Bige<-~  - 000,000. 
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apolis 


One “Thirsted for Power,” Another Wanted to. Dance and “Make a Hit With the Ladies,” 
But Eagerness for Education and Patriotism Were Not Lacking 
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_The Campus, Annapolis. 


z 


/ jet James lead any other life than that of 
a naval officer.’” z . 


complete the Academy course success- 
fully requires effort avd mental aptitude 
for the peculiar life and conditions that 
obtain here, and the young man who 


comes merely at the command of his 


father too frequently lacks the necessary 
enthusiasm for the work here and the 
natural fitness for the life to insure suc- 
cess. 

The American boy is naturally patri- 
otic. It is no surprise, therefore, to find 
that a large number in this class were 
urged te come to the Academy by love 
of country. 

“I came,” wrote one, “ because of my 
patriotic instinct.” “I yearned to de- 
fend my native land,” wrote another, 
and we can imagine that his heart beat 
a mild tattoo against his manly ribs as 
he penned the words. But at this writ- 
ing, when the air is filled not so much 
with rumors of war or tiie clash of arms 
but rather with the echoes thereof, what 
must his feelings be! Another young 
middy laid the blame to avuncular sug- 


A fifth expressed the same idea a lit- 
tle more ecstatically by writing: “The 
life of a naval officer is the highest at- 
tainment a man can reach.” It is, we 


The glamour of military life had, of 
course, its attractions for many. The ro— 
mance and trappings of war have yet 


ut-sooner or later soldier's ora sail- 


White Studio. 


or’s? Many get over this desire by the 
time they reach the age of discretion, 
but not all. 

“I wanted to wear a blue uniform,” 
was the simple reason one young gentle- 
man gave for wishing to enter the Naval 
Academy. That ambition is now satis- 
fied. Another wrote very optimistically - 
“I always thought how nice it would 
be to become an Admiral.” Well, he is 
now on the high way to become one. An- 
other chose his life career for reasons 
that, if not so ambitious, still are ad- 
mittedly compelling. “My first impres- 
sions of the naval service were good,” 
he wrote. “I saw many naval officers 
at Charleston. They attended all the balls 
there and made great hits with the 
ladies.” 

To make “ hits with the ladies” is un- 


ble,” alas, must life in Iowa be! 
Another, more plainly filled with mili- 
tarism, closed. by saying: “Ever since 
I became a better boy I always thought 
I would like to drill in the hot sam.” 
What speculation does not this open up 
as to the posible previous career of this 
youth? If, furthermore, after a single 


be laid off in hard times,” wrote another. , 
One ambitiously penned the following! 
“TI want to be something out of the ordi- 
nary, not just 4 plain workingman.” 


other steered his course hither to fill a 
»va(- Continued .an Page 9 ) 
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EH 82U LING of the Chiou Shih 
Chun arrived in New York the 
other day. 

He is not a Chinese mandarin 


About the future of the Salvation Army’s 

work and that of other Christian mis- 
aionaries in’ China he is optimistic. 

° “I think,” he says, “that within the 


after, unless his plans are changed, will 
be devoted to Christianizing China. After 
- his vacation he expects to return there 
for a stay of at least seven years. ©. 

Seated the other day in the Salvation 
Army headquarters in New York, where 


vationists set right to work. Their en- 
tire time was devoted to the task of mas- 
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it 
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“ It was the Salvationist uniform which 
first attracted the Chinese crowds, for 
they are above all else curious. They 
came to Stare at the uniforms and re- 
mained to hear of the new strange Shang 
Ti, (God) . The first converts were 
scoffed at. ‘ Follow the foreigner if you 
like,’ said their kin and neighbors. But 
soon converts began to come in. 

“One of those converted at Tientsin 


plished as much as we have. Missionary 
friends of mine in Peking and Tientsin 
often asked me the reason, and my 

ly amswer has been: ‘We have the 


\ 


f 
neat 


“*You have been a good girl these last 
few days,’ she remarked. ‘If this new 
religion makes you so obedient it must 


Recruiting Chinese for the. Salvation Army 
_ One Trophy at the Peking Headquarters Is a Discredited Household Idol— 
; Two Thousand Converts Won. in Two Years 































































Ayrshire Herd at W. P. Bliss’s ee Farm, Bernardsville, N. J 






Better Céees- as a ‘Solution of the Milk Problem 
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. Strohmeyer, Jr. 


Holsteins, Jerseys, Guernseys, and Ayrshires Ciné Twice as Much and Eat No More, Nor 
Are All the Fine Dairy Farms Owned by City Dwellers 


By F. J. WILSTACH. 

BOUT all that the average city 
dweller knows about the breeding 
of fine cattle is .confined to the 
cream pitcher which is placed 

before him at breakfast, or the glass bot- 
tle which he sees in front of his door, 
in the case of flat dwellers, in the morn- 
ing.. In point of fact there has grown 
up in the United States.an enormous in- 
dustry. devoted to the improvement in 
the breed of the milch cow. Men of 
wealth all over the country have gone 
into this industry and have invested 
enormous sums in pure-bred cattle. 
Many a poor boy who has come to the 
metropolis to make his way, and who has 
succeeded, has harkened back to his days 
on a farm where the breed of miich cows 
was too often of a negative quality. 

It is these men, particularly, who have 
with the keenest interest engaged in the 
enterprise. Every one of these grown- 
up farmer boys has become aware of the 
fact that it costs as much to feed a scrub 
cow as it does to feed a pedigreed cow, 
~ which will give double the amount of 
milk. The average production of a 


After all, when you see a herd of cows 
im the field, each one as lean as a vege- 
tarian’s cat, you know pretty well there 
is the wrong kind of a farmer behind 
them, but when you see a herd of finely 
bred cattle, each one as fat and sleek as 
plenty, you know the kind of a farmer 
who is bossing the cows. 

In the United States_alone there are 
over twenty-three million dairy, cows, 
producing eighty-nine billion pounds: of 
milk, and it is stated authoritatively that 
not one-half of them are on a profitable 
basis. This yield is not sufficient to pro- 
duce one full glass of milk per capita a 
day. Nineteen per cent. of all food eaten 
in the United States comes from the 
dairy cow.. The average yiéld per cow 
is 3,800 pounds annually, and if it were 
not for the pure-bred cows the average 
would not be over 1,000 pounds per head. 
There are about six million three hun- 
dred thousand farms in the country, and 
there has been invested in the dairy in- 
dustry in the neighborhood of eight bill- 
ion dollars. The product of this industry 
is ‘about three billion dollars a year. 
The breeders of fine cattle compute 





Florham Leader, a Two Months’ Old Guernsey Bull. Sold for $25,000 by the Herdiea 
. Farm, New Hope, Penn. Purchased by the Oaks Farm, Cohasset, Mass. 


scrub cow is 3,000 pounds a year, while 
pure breeds give from 7,000 to 30,000 
pounds. These breeders, having learned 


this fact, have gone about teaching it to _. 


the farmer. It is their hope that by im- 
proving the breed of milch cows there 
will be produced a higher percentage of 
butter fat in the milk and so in-time the 
cost of milk to the consumer will be de- 
creased. 

Of course, all of the important dairy 
farms are not conducted or owned by 
well-to-do men residing in the cities. The 
. county fairs, agricultural exhibits, and 
dairy cow shows have been productive of 
various advantages... And, too, the farmer 
cannot, after a visit to a live-stock show, 
have much. respect for his bunch of scrub 
cows. is 


that the price of milk will be brought 
down when the 1,800,000 scrub cattle, 
which do not produce enough milk, or 
rich enough milk, to pay for their keep, 
have been replaced by pure-bred, profit- 
able stock. 

The four most popular breeds of high- 
elass stock are the Holstein, the Jersey, 
the Guernsey, and the Ayrshire. It has 
been computed that in the country there 
are of these breeds, 40,000 breeders of 
pure-bred Holstein, 30,000 Jersey breed- 
ers, 5,000_Guernsey breeders, arid 2,000 
Ayrshire breeders. There are three minor 
breeds, which have not yet come into par- 
ticular popularity, the same being the 
Brown Swiss, the Milking Shorthorn, 
and the Dexter Kerry. These various 
pure-bred herds represent-an investment 
of over three hundred million dollars. It 
is stated on high authority that of the 
milk cows of the.country, but 1% per 
cent. of the dairy cattle population are 
pure breds. 

At all the farms devoted to the breed- 
ing of pure-blood cattle a careful record 
is kept of the milk-giving output of each 
cow. These records are kept under Gov- 
ernment direction. The cow holding the 
record for the Holstein is Rolo Mercena 
De Kol. She is owned by J. B. Hamner 


of Norwich, Ontario, Canada. The best 


Jersey record is held by Vive La France. 
This cow produced 14,425 pounds of milk 
and 1,081 pounds of butterfat in a year. 
The best record for a Guernsey is held by 
Murne Cowan. Her record for a year 
was 24,008 pounds of milk and 1,098.18 
pounds of fat. This cow is owned by 
the Anna Dean Farm, Barbertown, Ohio. 
The best record for an Ayrshire is held 
by Garclough May Mischief. In one year 
she produced 25,328 pornds of milk and 
1,056 pounds of butter. She is owned by 
the Penshurst Farm, Narbeth, Penn. 
The prices paid for the highly-bred 
cows of-the four popular varieties hold- 
ing unusual records for the giving of 
large quantities of milk and butter fat 
have of late times soared into enormous 
figures. The highest price paid for a 
Holstein was for Segis Hengerveld Fayne 





* Johanna. She brought $40,000 at the dis- 


persal sale of the Pine Grove Farm and 
was purchased by Dold Brothers of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The highest price paid for a 
Jersey cow was $10,099 for Sophie’s 
Agnes, sold by the Hood Farm, Lowell, 


_ Mass., to the Ayredale Farm, Bangor, 


Me> Among the Guernseys the highest 


price that has been given for a single 
cow was for Follyland Nancy, $12,500, 
purchased by Anderson T. Herd, Herdlea 
Farm, New Hope, Penn. She was pur- 
chased from J. L. Hope, Madison, N. J. 
The highest price paid for.an Ayrshire 
was $4,200, paid for Pansy’s Daughter. 
She was sold by South Farm, Willoughby, 


Chio, to G. S. Mawhinney, Chatham, . 


N.Y. 

Highly bred bulls of these breeds oe 
brought astonishing figures. The highest 
price paid for a Holstein bull was $106,- 
000 for Carnation King Sylvia, pur- 
chased by the Carnation Stock Farm, 
Carnation, Wash., at the Milwaukee sale, 
June 9, 1918. The best price paid for a 
Jersey bull was for Imp. Golden Fern’s 
Noble, purchased for $25,000 by the 
Brookwood Farms, Barryville, N. Y.; 
from J. L. Perree, Island of Jer- 
sey. Anderson T. Herd of the Herd- 
lea Farm; New Hope, Penn., who paid 
the highest price so far for a Guernsey 
cow, received $25,000 at the national 


Guernsey consignment sale at the Flor- | 


ham Farm, Madison, N. J., on May 15 
for the two-menth-old Guernsey bull 
Florham Leader. Despite the youthful- 
ness of Florham beader, the price paid 
was the highest given for a Guernsey 
bull. Seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars was the highest price ever paid for 
an Ayrshire bull, the same being for 
Penshurst Muscluef Maxer, sold by Pens- 
hurst Farm to Grant B. Schley, New 
York. 

All these various breeds, the Holstein, 
the Jersey, the Guernsey, and the Ayr- 
shire, have national associations and 
give special shows of their breeds in all 
parts of the country each year. While 
there is open rivalry between each of 
these breeds there is an intense rivalry 
between each breeder in the production 
of the finest type of dairy cow. The in- 
tensity of this rivalry is proved by the 
constant importation of the best repre- 
sentatives of the various breeds abroad, 
and the enormous prices paid for the 
best. representative of each breed in this 
country. 

The three hundred millions invested 
in pedigreed dairy stock represents but 
a small part of the investment. There 
are in the United States 75,000 farms 
devoted exclusively to the breeding eof 
high-bred dairy cows, sprinkled over the 
length and breadth of the country. The 
cattle on these farms, many of them ‘be- 
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i feeding 
housing of the cattle is engaged in with 
as great a care and precision as one may 


With_all the enormous efforts that have © 


grand ptize for the world’s champion 
butter fat producer was won by a cow 
belonging to a Canadian farm boy, J. B. 
Hamner, who is now in his twenty-sec- 


the world’s record cow. Her sire, Sir Rolo 
Banks Mercena, was purchased for a 
small sum, and thought so little of that 
he was sent te the butcher at an early 


age. 

That the small farmer need not despair 
of equaling the records of big establish- 
ments is further proved by the fact that 


( Continued from Page 6 ) 


gap in the Construction Corps. Wrote 
he naively, “It occurred to me one day 
that the United States needed more 
naval constructors for her ships. Hence,” 
&e. No doubt the suffering Govern- 
ment -will avail itself of his services. 

Another, after vainly beating about 
for some time in a mental fog, finally 
anchored his ship of thought to the fol- 
lowing lucid proposition: “ Being unable 
to financially go to any excellent col- 
lege, I became finally at last convinced 
that the Naval Academy was the place 
or me.” It is to be hoped that before 
this youth becomes a grizzled Admiral 
he will be able to express himself ‘with 
more conciseness. 


“ As for me, I thirsted for: power,” de-’ 


clared one; and, indeed, the possibility 
of enjoying at some future time the re- 
lation of superior to inferior was a de- 
lectable notion to several. .One came be- 
cause he could find nothing better to 
do. He has probably found something 
to do and plenty of .it by this time, for 
Virgil’s phrase fervet opus aptly de- 
scribes the midshipman’s daily life. One 
member of the class confessed to the 


Holsteins in the Pasture of W. D. Robens, Poland, N.Y. 


young Hamner also made a record of 
30.33 pounds of fat, or 519.9 pounds of 
milk, with a 3-year-old heifer, Alva Spof- 
ford, for which he paid $117 less than a 
year ago.. Alva Spofford’s record is the 
best Canadian record for that age. 


Young Hamner, finding that Alva Spof- 
ford was such a wonderful producer, im- 
mediately purchased her dam, Alva Las- 
sie, with a two months’ old heifer calf, 
and made 25.34 pounds of fat from. 627 
pounds of milk. 


Jersey Cows at the Brookwood Farms, Barryville, N. Y. 


Why They Entered Annapolis 


to indicate a leaning toward his usual 
fatality. 

Rivalry with a friend stirred another, 
for he wrote: “I came here mainly to 


thing that undid Caesar: “T came,” he 
said, “because I was ambitious.” Let 
him beware the Ides of Februaries. 
Another, evidently speaking from ex- 
perience, for he has twice fallen back 
into the entering class, acknowledged 
that “he liked the life and the oppor- 
tunity offered.” Surely there is noth- 
ing like being satisfied with one’s lot in 
life. Another came as a last resort. “I 
had tried several other things without 
success,” he wrote, “and so I thought 
I would try this.” His examination 
paper, be it remarked in passing, seemed 


Houses of 


N connection with the efforts to re- 
store the birthplace of-: Theodore 
* Roosevelt, at 28 East Twentieth 
Street, it is recalled that an attempt was 
made several years ago to acquire the 
old house in which President James Mon- 
roe died. The project never got beyond 
the placing in 1905 of a memorial tablet 
on the house. 
The old house, one of the archaic 
structures in the city, and much the 


beat out a friend at West Point.” Per- 
haps he will do so, but unless his friend 
at West Point is uncommonly slow it is 
likely to be a stern chase. One who 
seemed to take an aristocratic view of 
the situation blandly wrote: “I came 
because I wanted to become an officer 
and a gentleman. It is an established 
fact that the best men in the country 
are in the army and the navy.” Alas for 
those luckless millions who are not! 


Presidents 


worse through years of neglect, is on the 
northwest corner of Lafayette and Prince 
Streets. For years the lower portion was 
used as a junkshop. It still presents the 
characteristics of the well-to-do residence 
during the early part of the last century 
—three stories high, with dormer win- 
dows protruding from the attic. The 
house was built by Samuel L: Gouver- 
neur, who married one of Monroe's 
daughters. 


Finally, the average yield of milk of 
this country could be doubled without the 
addition of a single head of stock by the 
use of cattle of the best quality on the 
farms. Not more, but better, cows is the 
new slogan. : 


Alas, too, for. the narrow and selfish 
reasons that move so many young men 
in the choice of their life work! Money, 
power, self-aggrandizement, passing 
whims—these seem to be ‘compelling 
motives. Accordingly, it_ is: refreshing 
to read-on the paper of one quiet, stu- 
dious boy the following simple state- 
ment: “I came to help my mother.” It 
is safe to assume that a boy who comes 
to the Naval Academy for any such _rea- 


“son will, after graduation, become an 


ornament. to the naval service. 

What, now, is the end of all this? 
Nothing very definite. We cannot prove 
anything by statistics, we are some- 


_ times told, and we cannot change human 


nature much by pointing a moral in pub- 
lic print. All that might be written on 
this subject from now until the crack 
of doom would not much affect those 
anxious youth who- year after year steer 
their courses toward this institution. 
They will continue to come for motives 
just.as frivolous, with ideals just as 
noble, as those found in this set of ex- 
amination papers. How was it the poet 
so finely expressed it years ago? 

A boy’s will is the wind's will, 


And the thoughts of youth are long. long 
thoughts 
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First-Class Private, American -Expeditionary Force 
Chapters in the War Story of Jimsey of the East Side, Whose Steady Civilian Job 
Was That of Proof Boy in a New York Newspaper Office 


By ALLEN S. WILL. 
ESIDES affecting continents, em- 
pires, thrones, and things of that 
sort, the war has also profoundly 

affected the office. boy. Some hun- 
dreds of his species, whese habitat is the 

U. S. A., have been shaken out of the 
half dreamy lethargy which character- 
izes so many of them, shoved into khaki, 
~ slammed through the emrriculum of an 
army training camp, shunted across the 
ocean, and sent scurrying to the firing 
line—and thus they awoke physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. They are 
streaming back these days inte the cur- 
rents of peace, bent on making good as 
they did in war, and with a new confi- 
fidence in themselves that has trans- 
formed their outlook on life. 

Now, there is Jimsey. What the war 
did for him it did for others. He hap- 
pens to be under close observation for the 
purposes of this tale, for he is an office 
boy in a newspaper editorial room. 
Jimsey is—or was—just a New York 
boy. He is really a man, having passed 
the age of 25 years, but he had kept 
on being an office boy when he crossed 
the border line of maturity, and we 
continued to call him a boy. Since the 
age of 14 he had swung in his daily 
routine like a pendulum from his home 
on the east side to the office and back 
again. He was about as regular as a 
pendulum in his movements, too, for he 
was a good boy and a good soldier in the 
little war that he was always waging 
against adverse circumstances, as many 
Americans from Abraham Lincoln down 
have waged it. me 

His most daring visions, as far as his 
_ present biographer’s. observations have 
extended, were of a free ticket to the 
“circus. when its gloriés unfolded in Mad- 
ison Square Garden every Spring, and 
of coveted passes to the big league, ball 
game which the night editor in moments 
of{freedom from the torture by 
space pirates gave him Out of the kind- 
ness of a really kind heart. 

At the office Jimsey lived in an atmos- 
phere of the stirring events of the world, 
as little moved by them as if he had 
been on’ top of Pike’s Peak kicking his 
heels in eternal snow. To him the daily 
drama of the world’s news meant noth- 
ing more than batches of proofs to de- 
falt of a dynasty or the colorless routine 
of the daily court calendar—they were 
all the same to Jimsey. He just went 
“ ghead and did his job, obeying orders to 
the best of his ability, helping his or- 
phaned sisters and brothers out of his 
earnings, going along with the proces- 
sion and seeming to feel that it would 
always go on in about the same way. 

Then came the draft, and little official 
notices from the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s gigantic machine began to come 


in, addressed—no, not to Jimsey, for that - 


naturally isn’t his real name—the name 
these notices bore was one nobody in the 
office but the pay people and Jimsey 


himself would have recognized. The 


person we called Jimsey ‘was now an in- 
dividual, big enough to be a subject of 
official concern to the United States 
Government, to be called upon to uphold 


the country’s flag, to be studied through 


of America might call for a deed which 
he could perform. Here he was on the 
threshold of a new world. 

What to do? Just go along as before, 
obeying orders—so it appeared to Jim- 
sey, according to his lights. Evolution 
was doing the rest. 

And then the army doctor decided that 


Jimsey was fit! Despite the slight stoop 
in his shoulders, the youthful lungs. were 
sound and functioned perfectly. 
height, only a little more than five feet 
—other boys had sometimes called Jim- 
sey a “runt”—and the weight, 124 
pounds, was no bar to the big work that 
a soldier in the greatest war of history 
had to carry on. The defects in 
teeth had. not progressed 
a lack of molars sturdy 
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great adventure of his life. He peeled 
potatoes on K. P. duty, and had his 
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“ carried on” 
boy duties 
successive 
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call Jimsey a “ runt” again. 


There was the usual office stir when a 
soldier is welcomed back. The preoc- 


attempt an obscure clipping for 
a chap with his eye on the clock 
an eleventh-hour demand. 


‘told us about it, but with . 


“I'm a first-class. private, and that’s 
next to a Corporal,” he said, and we 
smiled as he began to recite to us his own 
Odyssey. One might well doubt whether 


_ the adventures of Ulysses seemed more 


~ 


he want to stay? No, “ the old U. S. 
for me,” he told us. 

ita to live there can have their way, 
not for mine.” 


PEs 


Jimsey’s entente cordiale with the 
payroll was promptly re-established, 
with a raise in his salary and a vacation 
to boot. But that wasn’t enough. We 
soon found that he wanted a job that 
paid better and gave him a bigger chance 
of advancement. Going after the Huns 
had got him in the way of going after 
other things. And so, though some ob- 
stacles were met, his superiors in the 
editorial room have started.to open the 
way for a job for him in the press room, 
and “they were talking real serioug 
about it last night,” Jimsey confided to 
me in our last conversation, 


in the army, for he vividly realizes the 
benefit of them. “I’m holdin’ that ex- 
tra weight,” he reports, with elation. 

Such ig the simple tale of Jimsey, 
first-c'ass private—“ and that’s next to 
a Corporal.” In the case of this tale, 
the end is a beginning. Jimsey is just 
starting on life, after long halting on the 
threshhold, and his army experience 
gave him the start. Probably he is cor- 
rect in saying that “the division cer- 
tainly dowe some wonderful work, all 
right.” Judging from the new Jimsey, 
back from the Argonne, it. did. 
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Women as “Permanent Peacemakers” 


An Account by One of Them of the International Gathering in Sensuled : 


The writer of this article is one of the 
niomen who attended the. International 
Conference for Permurtent Peace held in 
urich, Switzerland, in May. It was 
a gathering of people whose ard-r for 
peace, according to the general impres- 
sion in this country, carried them very 
far toward sympathy with conquered 
Germany. They went on record as dis- 
approving vehemently the “ severity” of 
the Allies’ terms set forth in the draft 
of the Peace Treaty and sent a telegram 
of appeal to President Wilson in the 
name of the Fourteen Points. 


HITE slavery, prohibition, laws 
for women and children, and 
\ \ caring for the sick should be 
the subjects taken up by the 


Women's Congress now mecting in - 


Switzerland. The women guided by the 
English, American; and Swiss must be 
questions alone. Their work today is to 
heal the wounds of a war-torn world.” 


Thus ran an. editorial article in the’ 


Swiss Journal de Genéve, welcoming 
the 200 women of the International Con- 
ference for Permanent Peace in Zurich 
on May 12. 

But the editor had forgotten these 
were not club women of a few years ago. 
* During the war many of them had be- 
come voters. plunged sometimes against 
their will into the turbulent political 
life of their countries. Since their first 
congress at The Hague in 1915 they 
had daily eaten and drunk of interna- 
tional politics. They had come firmly to 
believe that teday not only diplomats 
but ordinary. men and even women 
could have a say on world questions. 
With a total disregard for -the well- 
meaning, kindly editor’s warning, they 
trave'ed together for a whole week 
through the mazes of the peace terms 
just presented:to the Germans, the cov- 
enant of the League of Nations and the 
international blockade plans. 

Even though the Governments of the 
world looked worried and frowned, even 
though passport difficulties were many 
and the journey at best tedious and hap- 
hazard, these women came together from 
fifteen différent countries. Japan alone 
of the five great allied powers was un- 
represented, and the Oriental point of 
view was entirely lacking in the various 
discyssions. Each of the twenty-six Eng- 
lishwomen received their passports after 
promising “to indulge in no Socialist 

_ propaganda.” France refused passports 
to her women, but three finally arrived 
after combining personal businéss- in 
Switzerland with the conference. One 
Italian delegate was allowed to come “ te 
stady the costumes of tout ie monde.” 
Belgium had no delegate, for her threat 
to expatriate any woman attending 
proved so effective that only Mile. la 
Fontaine sat as.a silent onlooker. 

For weeks the Munich women, too, 
were refysed passports, but for quite a 
different reason. “There is: no such 
country as Switzerland,” said the Com- 
munist Government which held the power 
after Kurt Eisner’s assassination. “I 
will telegraph as proof,” said Frau Hall- 
warten, one of the delegates. But the 
Communists’ creed recognizing no na- 
tional boundaries was not to be swayed 
by telegraphed evidence. So the women 
waited until the ter-revolution took 
‘place and passports were in vogue again. 
Twenty-seven women finally arrived 
from Germany, four from Austria, and 
two from Hungary. 

The neutral countries of Holland, Nor- 





© way, Sweden, and Denmark sent twenty- 


five women. Russia was missing, as the 


\ International Committee has never had 


an active organization there. “ The Irish 


but safely on the other side of the room 
with the Americans. 

Headed -by Jane- Addams, wher vre- 
sided over the conference and had pre- 
viously conferred with Lan- 
sing and Colonel House in Paris, the 
women of the United States were there 


twenty-six strong. The State Depart-. 


ment allowed twelve to go from this 
country; the remaining fourteen were 
already in Europe in various capacities. 


Whatever anyone may think about 


woman's haVing her finger in the inter- 
national pie, a little thing like a four 
months’ voyage on the sea will never 
prove a deterrent. It took the three Aus- 
tralian women. just one-sixth of a year 
to reach Zurich by way -of India, Egypt, 
and England. They started in March, 
spent oue week conferring with their 
sisters from many lands, and in July, if 
they hurry, they will be able te report 
back to these who sent them. 

It was necessary for the Scandinavian 
women to cross through Germany. It 
was an eight instead of the usual three 
day journey, and the delegates took their 
luncheons with them—also their dinners 
and breakfasts. Sometimes-they cooked 
their meals over their little spirit lamps 
on station platforms while waiting fo: 
trains which ran without time table: 
Dr. Aletta Jacobs, the Dutch suffragist 
who in 1912 traveled around the world 
with Mrs. Catt organizing women f 
suffrage, headed the delegation 
Holland. 

These women who met . 
not women of great weal: social 
position; neither were they, hak can ae 
two exceptions, workingwomen. Jane 
Addams termed them “just an ordinary 
group of citizens.” They were, however, 
a little out of the ordinary in that they 
were typically “doers.” Most of them 
were professional women—doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, professors, social and 


civic workers, writers. Nationally and © 


sometimes internationally their names 
might be found linked with the suffrage 
movement, with work of all kinds for 
both women and. children.- Many of 
them hold public office in their com- 
emunities. - Jane Addams and Lillian 
Wald are the heads of our two greatest 
American settlements, Hul! House of 
Chicago and Henry Street of New York. 
Florence Kelley, as Secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, has been in- 
strumental in much of the labor legis- 
lation for women passed <in the United 
States. Dr. Alice Hamilton of Harvard- 


Which Denounced the Allies’ Treaty Terms 


* ernment newspaper d 


University is the first woman to re- 
ceive a professorship in a man’s college. 
In addition- were unofficial representa- 
tives from the Y. W. C: A. the Society: 
of Friends, -and the “National Catholic 
~War Council. 


The list of Englasid’s delegates read. 


like the roster of her various suffrage 
societies. during the struggle for the vote. 


often, and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, who 
more than once broke into jail with Mrs. 
Pankhurst. Margaret Ashton, member 


of the Manchester City Council, and 


Miss Rayds, Secretary to the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital and active in relief 
work in Saloniki and Serbia, were two 
other prominent Englishwomen there. 

Lida Heymann and Anita Augsberg of 
Munich have been for years leaders in 
the German suffrage movement. Dr. 
Helene Stécher of Berlin, another dele- 
gate, is the founder of the German 
League for,the Protection of Mothers, 
and has her control 400 homes for 


known child welfare expert, and the two 
delegates from Hungary, former active 
suffragists and feminists, are officials 
in the Communist Hungarian Govern- 
ment—one, Vilma Gluchlich, at the head 
of a bureau established to look into mat- 
ters concerning women; the other, Paula 
Pogani, the editor of Woman, the Gov- 
ted to ’s 
interests. Rosika Schwimmer of Hun- 
gary, prominent in the 1915 Congress at 
The Hague, instigator of the Ford Peace 
Party, and Hungarian Minister to Switz- 
erland under the Karolyi régime, was 
among the missing. “Was she per- 
chance in prison?” it was whispered. 
Oh! no—only not in favor with the So- 
viet Republic of Bela Kun, and therefore 
keeping’ very much in the background 
and asking for no passport, waiting per- 
haps for the return of Karolyi into 
power. : 
Back in 1915 the International Con- 
gress at The Hague had voted to meet 
whenever the official Peace Conference 
should be “summoned.” Not even a jong 
and bitter war had deterred them. It 
was the same group, yet it. was quite dif- 
ferent. Then, the Socialists among them 
could be counted on 6ne hand; now, they 





“were not quite” majority. Then,: the 


Socialists represented the extreme radi- 
cal point of view; now, at least in Cen- - 


lutely for the war, and that America and 
Herbert Hoover seemed ready to send all 
possible aid. From every part of the 
Balkans and Central Europe, enemy or 
allied, came stories of starvation and 
under-nourishment of women and chil- 


dren. Train loads of little boys and girls - 
kept coming into Switzerland for a two | 


weeks’ “ feed,” then to be sent back per- 
haps to starve again. The women at 
the congress continuously criticised the 
Big Five at Paris for favoring a block- 
ade as a last weapon against the enemy. 

A second resolution signed by. Jane 
Addams and wired to Paris asked “ that 
the Governments take immediate action 


( Continued on Page 14) 





AMERICAN DELEGATION AT THE WOMEN’S GATHERING IN SWITZERLAND. 

‘Left to Right, Bottom Rew: : Miss Elisabeth Swéency, Mins Grace Drake, Miss Alice Hint, Miss Jeannette Rankia, Mrs. 
Louis F. Post, Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and Miss Emily Balch. j 
: Top Rew: Miss Rose Nichols, Mra. Stekes-Miller, Mies Careline Weed, Mics Constance Drexel, Mrs. John Rickman, Mics 
Republic” sent three women, who sat, Marion Burritt, Mrs. Rese Morgan French, Mrs. Marcy Church Tenell, Miss Lillian Wald, Mrs. Lucy Biddle Lewis, Mrs. John 
+ .-enotawith Great Britain, as did Australia, Jay-White;-Dr..Alicedlamilten, Miss Clara Savage, and Miss Florence Holbrook. 
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Charm. of Summer Exhibitions 


--. Art at Home and Abroad 


have after these many years of a differ- though it hardly would be called a “ typi- 
eal Wyant ” by those to whom the phrase 
signifies onlythe silvery, somewhat metic- 
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And the closest examination of the work- 
manship on'y strengthens the impression 


ak 


that careful, yet authoritative and confi- 
dent, manipulation of the pigment. How 
the 


Self Portrait by Eastman Johnson. (On Exhibition at the Ehrich Galleries.) 


Summer exhibitions of art in 
New York are far from negligi- 


Hell 


every 

form of art on view and in examples pos- 
sessing merit and attractiveness. 

At the National Arts Club is the an- 
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“My Coach at Udaipus, India”; Will- 
iam Laurel Hartis has two large studies 


Sinan 
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pretty childlike fantasies as “ Apprecia- 
tion,” by F. S. Church; such obvious ap- 
peals to the romantic and proletariat as 
the “Immigrants,” by Eugene Higgins; 
such bits of reportorial observation as 
Hayley .Lever’s -“ Decorations for the 
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beyond the limit of ordinary gallery 


courtesy. 

But when in Gallery A the lovely dig- 
nity and quietude of Wyant’s “In Con- 
necticut Valley ” have a chance to enter 
the consciousness of the most languid ob- 
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AStalfof5 ,000 Physicians 
\HE Life Extension Institute has:its _ 
Head Office right here in New York 
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“A Health 


Examination = 


That Added Ten Years 
To My Life” 


GUESS I am what you would 

call the average man. Forty 

years old—earning a pretty good 
salary—a wife and two children. 
And I do want to live to be seventy, 
anyway. 

“T haven’t been sick in bed for 
fifteen or twenty years, so you see 
I’m not a health fanatic. I’ve been 
so busy making a living that I haven’t 
given much thought to my health. 
If I felt good one day and bad the 
next, I sort of accepted it as a matter 
of course. Sometimes I might have 
wondered why I should have a head- 
ache, or why I couldn’t work as hard 
or with as much enthusiasm as in the 
old days, but by that time the head- 
ache had vanished and I forgot all 
about it until the next time. 


“But about a year ago a friend of 
mine, a fine, generous-hearted fellow, 
and a famous athlete in his day, 
caught cold somehow—pneumonia 
developed—there was a weakness of 
the heart or something—and in four 
days he was gone. 


“T tell you it set me thinking. Here 
was a man who thought he was in 
good health—who hadn’t been ‘sick 
within my _ recollection—and yet 
whose system had become so weak- 
ened through the strain of hard work 
and advancing years that he had 
nothing in reserve when the crisis 
came. 


The Good Ship Health 


TALKED to the family physician and 
he told me that was just like the break- 
ing up of a ship when ‘it hit the rocks. 

Nothing could save it then. - But with the 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc.’ 


25°W. Forty-Fifth Street, New York , 


~(DEPT. -18-A) 


St ne en a, ae ae 

den dangers would have been mapped and 
charted—known and underetood—and there- 
fore easily avoided. 

“The physician said further that he came 
across similar cases every day in his practice 
and that the mortality among middle-aged 
men and women in the United States is 
increasing in a way that is really alarming. 


“Last year, for instance, more tnan 100,000 
men and women between the ages of 40 and 
60 died in the United States from diseases 
of the heart, circulation and kidneys. And 
the crime of it is that many of these deaths 
could have been prevented had the people 
realized theadanger before it was too late 
to do anything but send out distress signals. 
It is safe to say that two out of every three 
people you meet can save themselves need- 
less suffering and add years to their lives 
simply by going to some Human Service Sta- 
tion for periodic health examinations. 

“I listened to all this and it came as a 
distinct shock. and revelation. I had read 


how the infant mortality had ‘been decreased 


tive measures.and I had assumed it applied 
equally to all ages. But was wrong. 


The Danger of Putting 
It Off 


DETERMINED to undergo a thor- 

ough physical examination just as 
soon as I could, whether I felt sick or not- 
But the next day something happened in the 
office that required all my attention—{i put 
it off that day and the next—and eventually 
forgot all about it. 


He mentioned the Life Extension Institute 
—told how it was founded by ex-President 


Irving Fisher, of 
Yale, and other forward-looking men to con- 


serve the health of the Nation and make life 
better worth the living. 


Telephone, — 1997 





“And such an examination as it was! 
I ‘have never had anything like it in all 
my life. They didn’t miss a single part of me. 
They tested my heart and hings and kidneys 
—took my blood pres- 


and a staff of 5,000 physicians in all parts 


vidual adic you get the advice cf the 
Hygiene Board of 100 members. You. 
couldn't assemble such advice in years under 


any other conditions. 


Theis ‘dian ace Ceadad the Tike alan: 


- gion Institute because they believe in it-—— 


because it was organized on a broad humani- 
tarian basis—because two-thirds of the 
profits are set aside in a trust fund. for 
national health propaganda of a national 
OF ap ee ? 

“That is one reason why the cost of the 
Institute’s services is so low. For as little 
as $15 you get a thorough examination— 

additional urinalysis at 
intervals of three 





sure and made a micro- 








scopic examination of 
my blood—tested my 


\{ months, chemic and. 


eyes—examined my 

teeth—pored over my monthly health = 
personal history blank OFFICERS DIRECTORS letins—gratuitous 

for traccs of hereditary oes vice on any questions 


HON. WIT M H. TAFT 
Cha! men Board 


my daily living habits PROF. IRVING FISHER ask about personal hy- 
—iterally made a map Chairman Hygiene Reference Board giene. 
of my body and my |) MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. GORGAS 
entire life. wines Etabaat Pee, AD. “It is a great thing. 
Medical Director ot ad oboe 
“T tell you frankly I HAROLD A. LEY as yet keep 
pen a examina- — putting it off from day 


tion has added ten jj 
years to my life. I know ROBERT W. 


die age, but I'm fac- 
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Secretary 


DE FOREST 
Vice-President American Red Cross 
ARTHUR W. EATON 
President Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


to day. But my ad- 


ing them neither EDWARD L. PIERCE is of ‘even more im- 
blindly nor with {| President Solvay Process Company 


fear. I know where 
my body is strong and 
where it is weak. I 
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know the hidden dan- 
gers and the rocks, 
and I tell you that my ship will never go to 
pieces from dangers that I know nothing of. 


it is something you ought to know. - I am 
as much opposed to fads and quacks as any 
man who ever lived; and. you couldn’t get 
me to go on some. nonsensical diet for a 
million dollars. But I see the value of peri- 
odic health examinations. 


“ What first attracted me to the Life Ex- 
tension Institute?’ you ask. It was the high 
standing of the men behind it—a sure guar- 
antec of the genuineness of its service. You 
couldn't-get men like Taft and Gorgas and 
Fisk and Mayo to give their names and their 
time to anything that wasn't strictly 100% 
worthy. 


“You see, the Life Extension Institute 
gives no treatments, and it does no doctor- 
ing. It simply looks you over as an expert 
accountant would examine a set of books— 
to find the mistakes that would not be ap- 
parent to the ordinary observer. 


year perhaps—and in 
my case it would have 
been too late. 5 ‘eeuih that bo: mobi ahd 
message to you to day. 

“With health, everything is a source .of 
pleasure; without it, nothing else, whatever 
it might be, is enjoyable.” 
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President Carranza of Mexico: A Photograph Recently Received by Mr. de la Garza. 


( Continued from Page 1 ) 


am not educated enough to be President. 
I only learned to read and write two 
years ago. -How could I, who never went 
to sehool, hope to be able to talk with 
the foreign Ambassadors and the culti- 
vated gentlemen of the Congress? It 
would be bad for Mexico if an uneducated 
man were to be President. There is one 
thing I will not do—and that is to take 
a position for which I am not fitted. 
There is only one order of my Jefe (Car- 
ranza) which | would refuse to obey—if 
he would command me to be President 
or a Governor.’ ‘ 

“On behalf of my paper,” Reed goe: 
on, “I had to ask him this question five 
or six times. Finally he became exas- 
perated. ‘I have told you many times,’ 
he said; ‘that there is no possibility of 
my becoming President of Mexico. Are 
the newspapers trying to make trouble 
between me and my Jefe? This is the 
last time’ that I will answer that ques- 
tion. The next correspondent that asks 
me I will have him-spanked and sent to 
the border.’ For days afterward he went 
around grumbling humorously about the 
chatito (pugnose) who kept asking him 


whether he wanted to be President of 


Mexico. .The idea seemed to amuse him. 
Whenever I went to see him after that, 
he used to say, at the end of our talk, 
* Well, aren't you going to ask me today 
whether I want to be President?’ 

“He never referred to Carranza ex- 
cept as ‘my Jefe,’ and he obeyed: im- 
plicity the slightest order from ‘the 
First Chief of the Revolution.’ His loy- 
alty to Carranza was perfectly obsti- 
nate. He seemed to think that in Car- 
ranza were embodied the eniire ideals 
of the revolution. This, in spite of the 
fact that many of his advisers tried to 
make him see that Carranza was essen- 
tially an aristocrat and a reformer, and 
that the people were fighting for more 
than reform.” 

The extracts are quoted to show the 
familiarity and the openness of mind 
with which Villa talked to the news- 


‘paper men gathered around him. But 


today one hears of no meetings between 
Villa and American writers. 

His fondness for having his pieture 
taken was well known. The files of any 
of the papers and magazines, beginning 
with 1913 and zoing through 1916, show 
pictures, more pictures, and still more 
pictures of the Mexican. There he is— 
Villa on horseback, Villa and- his fight- 
ing eock, Villa on a cattle car, Villa as 
a cowboy, Villa~ and his wife, and in 


scores of other poses too numerous to 
mention. Yet in the last year, as far 
as is known, the newspapers of the 
United States have received no new pic- 
tures of him. A logical conclusion would 
seem to be that his likeness is no longer 
to be had, because he is not alive. To 
verify the fact of this lack of the exist- 
ence of recent pictures of him, a letter 
was sent to the man purported te be 
Villa’s publicity agent. On May 21, 
there had been a Dallas dispatch, dated 
May 30, reading as follows: 

“ Villa has transferred his publicity 
head-warters from El Paso to Dallas, 
with Colonel Dario Silva, his former Mil- 
itary Secretary, in charge. Villa’s plan, 
according to Silva, is to unite the re- 
volting “factions of Mexico, many of 
whom have lost their leaders, under the 
leadership of General Angeles, conduct a 
military campaign with smuggied and 
captured arms and munitions, and cul- 
tivate the ap of the United 
States.” 

When a letter was sent to Colonel Sil- 
va asking him for the latest picture of 
Villa and the plate on which it was taken 
he replied: 

“ Beg to state that I have not seen any 
of General Villa’s photographs for at 
least a’ year, therefore I regret my in- 
ability to serve you at this time.” 


~ 


The signature “ Dario W. Silva ” was 


There have been various reports of the~ 


district in the State of Chihuahua. Short- 
ly afterward, however, he was reported 
on thé rampage again. On Nov. 18, 1917, 
appeared a news item as follows: 
“Camp fires thought to be those of 
Villa bands can be seen tonight west, 
south, and east from here. During the 
day, scouts reported a strong force of 





Press ilu trating. 
Francisco Villa. 


Villa men, under command of Martin 
Lopez, at Gaudalupe, thirty miles east. 
Another force was located at Ranchéria, 
twelve miles west and close to the New 
Mexico line. Precaution is being taken 
against a surprise attack.” 

When United States troops went into 
Mexico to capture Villa, dead or alive, 
the correspondents, in anticipation of 
his death, sent out dispatches giving the 
salient factors in the life of the Mexican. 
There was one paragraph which has a 


Women as “Permanent Peacemakers” 


( Continued from Page 11 ) 


to lift the blockade and to organize the 
resources of the world for the relief of 
the people from famine and pestilence.” 
In reply, President Wilson telegraphed 
Miss Addams: “ Your message appeals 
both to my head and heart, and I hope 
most surely that means may be found, 
though the present outlook is exeeed- 
ingly unpromising because of unfortu- 
nate practical difficulties.” 

Then the conference set for itself the 
task of working out a constructive piece 
of eriticism of the League of Nations 
covenant. There was gradually develop- 
ing a radical and a conservative wing 
whose views had to be compromised if 
the covenant was not to be denounced 
entirely. Most of the Dutch, the Scan- 
dinavians, the Swiss, and the Americans 
were conservatives. Many of the Eng- 
lish and naturally the women from Cen- 
tral Europe occupied the extreme So- 
cialist, if not Communist, left. The 
Americans, headed by Jane Addams, 


possibly influenced by President Wil- 
son’s position, saw defects in the 
League’s constitution, but -wished it pre- 
served and amended as a basis for world 
demecracy. As finally passed and taken 
to Paris by Miss Addams and Mme. 
Duchesne of France, the League resolu- 
tion indorsed the principle underlying a 
society of nations, but asked for certain 
amendments, including the admission of 
all nations on equal terms, worldwide 
reduction of armaments, and easy 
amendment to the covenant. Finally, 
last but not least, the congress provided 
for’ a permanent women’s bureau to be 
established at Geneva, the seat of the 
League of Nations, with Emily Balch of 
the United States as permanent Secre- 
tary. 

Probably the resolutions passed will 
prove but “ scraps of paper.” Yet Amer- 
ican women return home with the 
knowledge that..women the world over 
are becoming politically minded both 
nationally and _ internationally. 
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in Mexico—Carranza i in a Tight Place 


special bearing on the present situation. 
It runs as follows: . 

“ By some, he [Villa] was aceounted a 
military genius in. the days of his suc- - 
cesses, but by many erédit for the strat-. 
egy and tacties displayed in his cam- 
paigns is ‘given to General Felipe An‘ 
geles, a soldier trained at Chapultepec 
and St. Cyr.” ‘lt is now suggested by 
those who think Villa is dead that the 
men in his band; appreciating the mental 
superiority of Angeles, have aligned 
themselves with the former, but have re- 
tained the name Villistas as a symbol of 
their origin and a mark of their strength. 
There is no doubting the fact that the 
ruse, if it is a ruse, has succeeded in its 
intent among the Mexicans as well as 
among the Americans. 

Emeterio de la Garza, Jr., a Mexican 
publicist who recently returned to the 
United States after a visit to Mexico, is 
firm in his. belief that Villa is still alive. 

“ Villa,” he said in New York the other 
day, “is not human. He isa tiger. Like 
a tiger or a cat, he has seven livés.. You 
here in America say it is nine lives. It 
must be so. Villa has more lives than 
any living creature in Mexico. In speak- 
ing about appearances and disappear- 
ances, it must be remembered that Villa, 
though a leader of an army, is not a 
leader of a trained army. His men are 
practiced in the art of guerrilla warfare. 
They know nothing of scientific warfare. 
Therein lies his power to fade out of the 
public eye for months at a time. He ap- 
pears, strikes, disappears. His art is 
like that of the submarine, working un- 
der cover of darkness all the time and 
‘osing itself in the expanses of the sea, 
or, as it happens with him, in the caves 
in the mountains. It doesn’t take much 
to raid a city or a town. A few men, a 
few kegs of dynamite, a few bombs—and 
the trick is done. In a short time the 
city is alarmed, the bandits rush through, 
taking what they want and then go off 
into their strongholds. 

“ He is a romantic figure, is this man. 
Mexico knows him well. Villa can march 
a hundred miles without stopping. Villa 
can kill a hundred men without remorse. 
Villa can live a hundred days without 
food. Villa can go a hundred nights 
without sleep. Villa, in short, can do a 
hundred things which other men cannot 
do. 

“His silence for so many months? 
How do I explain that? I do not ex- 
plain it. It’s just another manifesta- 
tion of the uniqueness of the man. It 
was.his pleasure to remain hidden in the 
strongholds in the mountains. Maybe he 
was gathering men. Maybe he was gath- 
ering ammunition. Maybe he was learn- 
ing scientific attack. The fight with the 
Americans showed him how much he 
needed to learn in the way of putting up 
a defensive line. Villa didn’t fight the 
Amerieans. He ran. To him running 
is no disgrace. It’s part of guerrilla 
warfare. Raid, murder, pillage and run 
—that is his formula. Today he comes 
to light again with a new army com- 
manded by General Angeles. It may be 
that Villa has learned a lesson in mili- 
tary tactics from this man. I do not 
know. Only, I believe, he is alive and 
leading his men. 

“ What he is doing means nothing to 
Mexico in the-way of a social upheaval. 
It is unfortunate that some of the -north- 
ern towns have to suffer at the hands 
of his armies, but the Government of 
Mexico is not worried about him. They 
will get him-eventually, or else he will 
see that he can’t win out and run back 
to his mountains. I feel sorry for Gen- 
eral Angeles, however. Villa allows no 
man to be his superior. Before very 
long, mark my words, you will hear-of 
General Angeles having been killed. 
Villa is a- genius of destruction and 
spares no one.” 2 

What is the answer? Is the bandit 
chief alive, as is definitely asserted at 
Washington and’on the border? And if 
he is, what was he doing in the many 
months between Pershing’s search and ~ 
the present raiding season? 
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unearthing our library’s hidden treas- 
for confirmation of a scientific 


wearing the uniform of the Belgian or 
French Army, Louvain can never again 
become the Louvain of pre-war fame and 
glory. It was sad, sad to the point of 
tears, to stand on the corner of the old 
market place that holds that magnificent 
piece of “ Brussels lace,” Louvain’s Hotel 
de Ville, and see the procession of stu- - 
dents pour out of old Rue de Namur, 
and as they passed the ruins of her 
library cast a sombre glance at the 
b!ackened remains of what once was their 
pride and joy. There used to be im days 


- gone by processions of hilarious young- 


sters with grotesque student caps over 
their ears, singing and shouting, romp- 


slice out of their very hearts; they are 
a sad, serious,. sombre procession of 
down-hearted boys. 

Perhaps the most inadequate definition 
of a library, although etymologically cor- © 
rect, is a collection of books in a ‘build- 
ing, and as such many of us are apt to 
think of Louvain’s library. Libraries, 
like a butcher’s shop or a hardware store, 
intended in most instances to fetch, not_ 
education, but information by the van- 
load. A community, to be a part in the 
general procession of advancement and 
educational progress, votes to establish a 
library. Libraries nowadays may be had 
much like club luncheons on the dining 
éar. A No. 1 collection of books from a 
general publisher’s catalog may be had, 
say, for $10,000. In it you will find a 
sprinkling of everything worth knowing . 
under the sun, from transiations - of 
Homer’s “Odyssey” to a collection of 
0. Henry, with a preponderance of the 
latter kind. A No. 2 collection slightly 
less voluminous may be had, say, for 
$5,000. Still a third, for smaller com- 
munities, is for sale for $2,000. Take 
your choice. 

Often, when I speak among my friends 
of the destruction of Louvain’s library 
in a tone of sadness, they slap me on 
the back and cheer me with the assur- 
ance that America prints millions of 
books a year and that, while it was mean 
and barbarous of the Germars, and all 
that, to deliberately burn an innocent 
library, it will only be a matter of a 
year or so and Louvain will have a 
bigger library than ever, if she insists 
on it. We may find consolation in the 


Louvain Without a Library 
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brary was not left to the 
° and overgenerous enterprise of individual 
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from the profanating touch of the unini- 
tiated. This is illustrated in an episode 


who had a magnificent library, for those 


May God protect. me 
foolish! To think that, 


will be scattered and, with my name in 


And so the hall was built, the hall - 


which was to gain fame for Louvain as 
holding the most precious collection of 
books in existence. From the best 
available sources an estimate placing 
the number of printed volumes in the 
Library of Louvain on the morning of 
Aug. 25, 1914, at 270,000 is conservative. 

It has been suggested that the Ger- 
mans might, perhaps, have carted a 
great portion of the library’s volumes 
away for use in their much vaunted 
seats of learning. But it can be positive- 
ly stated that not a single volume was 
taken by them. They merely wished to 
destroy. They succeeded to their heart’s 
content. The work of destruction was 
too precipitate to even save all their own 
property. On the morning of Aug. 
26, when the citizens of Louvain ap- 
praised the havoc wrought, they found 
among the smoldering embers the car- 
cass of an old artillery horse which, to- 
gether with a score of others, had a 
few days previously been. insta'led in 
the monumental structure of the 
“Halles.” The poor animal had not been 
worth the saving; all the others had 
been led to safety. , 

The famous “ Halles” of the Mediae- 
val Guilds had been used as a stable. 


so 
my death, my precious companions 
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That Kept. 


Us 


Poor 


How Howard Lindsay and His Wife Dis- 
covered an Easy Way to Save One-Third — 
of. Their Income. A System That Applies E 


to Any Income 


By HARRISON OTIS 


budget of all our expenses for the next fifty-two 


weeks. We discovered leaks galore. We found ~ 


a hundred ways where little amounts could be 


sav ; 
“In one short .month we had a ‘strangle hold’ 
on our expenses and knew just where we were 
going. pointe tens ae See aes Snr 
oe showing a tidy savings account of 
: i an 
“In the meantime. an extraordinary change 
had come over me in business. 


_ “I didn’t fully realize this until the president 
called me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you 


have been doing exceptionally well. I have been 


studying your work for the last year and you 
have saved the company a lot of money. We 
have decided to. give you an interest in the 
business. 


now i 
, if only you will act on the wonderful 
message this story contains. 
HARRISON OTIS | 


The Helpful Budget Plan 
The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
Howard Lindsay. 
It is simplicity in itself. It contains 112 pages, 
size 814x10%4 inches, and is bound in half Blue 
Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover paper Sides 
—turned edges, semi-flexible, stamped im gold 
is book has been 


—properly kept will tell you to a penny where 
your money goes.. It will keep absolute track 
of your expenditures. It will help to keep you 
out of debt. It will help to put money in the 
bank. It will help to provide, as else 
can, a feeling of security, edbcadsaaies tnd 
independence that comes only from the knowl- 
oe ore ee he eres 


hes Pics desvane Bick jpeovides for. the 


income as well as the classified items of expense. 


It contains compact information on 


Keeping Expense Accounts. 
Making an Inventory of Household Goods. 


- Making Safe Investments. 


‘much you can afford to | come. ana. their’ living 
spend 


Making a Budget. 

Incorporated in it is a recapitulation for every 
month of the year which shows at a glance the 
Budget and the amounts paid out during the 
month for the various classified items of expense. 
It is the only tothe tnowadge of ts publish 
ers which has a Budget column for every month. 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is # 
most practical gift to any newly married couple 
entering upon the business of domestic manage-. 
ment’ and particularly under the present con- 


ditions. 
A Few Mimutes a Day 


The Ferrin System takes only a few minutesa 
day. No knowledge of bookkeeping is_ 
Any grammar school. 
boy or girl can keep the 
accounts in the Ferrin 
Book. This method is 
not a hard task. It is 
just fun. ’ 
. Now you need not 
worry about the money 
you spend by the Ferrin a 
Plan for clothes, food, |S. “Se givids mem aa. 
rent or the theatre, be- woktag Got of tenet. 
cause you will know how — | how tow hod any intel- 





jeity of your 


See how satisfactory 
the Ferrin Book System 
works, no matter how 
eet et a 











the sake of your bank account and your future. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
t Corporation 


Publishers of The Indcpendent Weekly 
Dept. F-176, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Piemte send me the Ferrin M Sav Account Book 
Free Examination. I will you 
return the book. 








